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About Dr G. Ramachandran 


Dr G. Ramachandran, the patriarchial figure of the glorious 
Gandhian Revolution has been acclaimed as a versatile 
genius. There is hardly any field of creative endeavour 
where the indelible impression of this venerable personality 
has not been left. As a student of Gurudev Tagore, 
young Ramachandran acquired great insights into music, 
painting and other arts while Mahatma Gandhi bestowed 
on this young disciple not only affectionate guidance but 
trained him in rural development, khadi, village industries 
and instructed him to continue the Gandhian Revolution 
of rural reconstruction through education and service of 
the villages which Ramachandran did with astonishing 
success when he and his distinguished wife, Dr Soundaram 
started the Gandhigram Complex of institutions in Tamilnadu 
in 1947. The Gandhigram Rural Institute has grown itself 
into a great centre of educational experiments and to 
Dr Ramachandran goes the credit for having guided its 
early period as the founder Vice-Chancellor. 


It was in recognition of his outstanding work in rural 
India for the cause of village uplift, removal of untouchability, 
housing, sanitation, spread of literacy and village industries 
that he was nominated to the Upper House of Indian 
Parliament (Rajya Sabha) and it is history now how 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Smt. Indira Gandhi with 
whom Ramachandran worked closely admired his intellectual 
prowess. As a Professor of Philosophy at the Jamia 
Millia Islamia along with Dr Zakir Husain, who later 
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became the President of India, Dr Ramachandran led an 
uncompromising campaign on secularist ideals in 
independent India. 


Dr Ramachandran's effort to infuse realism and creativity 
in the functioning of the various premier Gandhian 
Institutions and organisations in India won him all round 
admiration. As author and editor of several authentic 
books on Gandhi and Gandhian movement he rendered 
signal service and he is remembered in many circles as 
a silver-tongued orator. 
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Foreword 


This pamphlet contains the recollections of Dr G 
Ramachandran, one of the strong and powerful links 
between Gurudev Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi during 
a very important period in the history of modern India. 
Dr Ramachandran, who breathed his last about two 
years ago, had the privilege of being a student of Tagore: 
at Santiniketan and at the same time an admirer of the 
Gandhian strategy of nonviolence for awareness creation 
among the masses of India so that the Indians could 
stand up and fight for justice and freedom. The road to 
Sabarmati and Sevagram from Santiniketan did not appear 
to be long and unapproachable to Ramachandran because 
he found them to be complementary rather than contradictory 
in any sense as many critics and admirers of Tagore and 
Gandhi found them to be. The type of education he 
received from Santiniketan and the kind of personal 
guidance he received from Gandhi offered new vistas of 
educational experimentation and daring intiatives in rural - 
reconstruction through the Gandhigram institutions in 
Tamilnadu, has made Dr Ramachandran a legend even 
when he was alive. As a member of Parliament, as a 
Minister of Education, Chairman of Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, Secretary of Central Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi and Gandhi Peace Foundation, Dr Ramachandran 
made significant contribution. 


The Gandhi Smriti and Darshan Samiti is privileged 
to publish a few of his recollections in this pamphlet as 
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part of its tribute to this great freedom fighter and the 
thousands of other martyrs and freedom fighters on the 
eve of the fiftieth anniversary of India's independence. 


We are grateful to Dr B.N. Pande, Vice-Chairman, 
GSDS, for all his encouragement. The Gandhi Smriti 
would like to thank Dr Vilasini Nair and Sri P. Kolappa 
Dhas for their help in getting this pamphlet printed. 

Jai Hind! 


Professor N. Radhakrishnan 
Director 
Gandhi Smriti 
25 July 1996 


My First Meeting with Gandhiiji 


The year was 1924.and | was then a student in the 
Visvabharati University at Santiniketan. The late C.F. 
Andrews was my favourite Professor and | lived very 
close to him in mind and in spirit. | could not have been 
more than 20 years of age. Something suddenly happened 
in my life which gave it a turn from which | never could 
come away in all the rest of my life. 


In those days in the Visvabharati | set myself up as an 
intellectual and | loved nothing better than to challenge 
every kind of ideology and concept. | found endless 
delight in posing as an agnostic and held that the very 
idea of God was anti-reason. God was not needed at 
all to make men and women good. In fact, God had 
never succeeded in doing that yet! Moral and spiritual 
life was largely the artistic life of poise, dignified behaviur 
and intellectual clarity. | was always debating and 
arguing with vehemence. It was into this life of mine that 
something came like a flash of lightning illuminating my 
inner world and changing it for ever. 


C.F. Andrews suddenly received a hundred-worded 
telegram from Maulana Mohammed Ali who was then the 
President of the Indian National Congress. The telegram 
conveyed the news that Mahatma Gandhi had gone on a 
fast of 21 days in Delhi to bring about unity between the 
Hindus and the Muslims and that a great conference of 
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the leaders of all the communities was being summoned 
in the same city. Maulana Mohammed Ali asked C.F. 
Andrews to come to Delhi immediately and to take care 
of Gandhiji during the fiery ordeal. The whole of Santiniketan 
was plunged into gloom. Never before had Gandhiji 
undertaken such a long fast. He was also reported to be 
in indifferent health. Could he survive such a long fast@ 
Even if the mind was strong, would the frail body stand 
the test? There was a crowded meeting of students and 
teachers in the library hall in Santiniketan at which 
Andrews spoke with deep feeling. He caught the night 
train and left for Delhi. | lost my sleep. | was thrilled and 
shattered at the same time. Two days later Andrews 
summoned me to Delhi to come and help him. 


There was an excited meeting of the students who 
gave me a touching send-off. Within the next 48 hours | 
reached Delhi. The Delhi Railway Station was full of 
Khadi-clad and white-capped Congress volunteers. From 
every part of India, Congress leaders and workers were 
pouring into Delhi. The mighty pull of the moral conscience 
associated with the Gandhian fast was stirring in the 
souls of vast numbers of men and women in India. Within 
a few days, Delhi had become the centre of many cross- 
currents of pilgrimage from every part of India. One of 
the Congress volunteers identified me, drew me out of the 
station, put me into a fonga and we went straight to __Dil- 
kush', a beautiful, quiet house on the edge of the city in 
which Gandhiji lay fasting. As our tonga neared Dil- 
kush', we passed through growing crowds of men and 
women and as we turned in at the gate, | saw some five 
to six thousand people sitting in solemn silence on the 
road sides and on the lawns and in the shade of the 
trees. A deep anxiety hung in the air like some heavy 
rain-cloud of July. 


Many wonderful things happened during the next few 
days. Andrews occupied a small room on the ground 
floor opposite to the staircase which led up to the first 
floor and it was in a room on the first floor that Gandhiji 
lay fasting. | was kept busy day and night helping 
Andrews: wash his clothes, bring his food, sweep and 
tidy his room and last, but not least, deal with his 
correspondence and the unending stream of visitors who 
filled the small room all the time. So far as Gandhiji was 
concerned, Dr Ansari had strictly forbidden all visitors 
except a few of his closest co-workers. It was in that 
small room of Andrews that | saw for the first time the 
Roman figure of Motilal Nehru, prince-like Jawaharlal, 
sharp and ascetic Rajaji, dynamic Chittaranjan Das, the 
immense Ali brothers, tall and valiant Swami Shradhananda 
and a host of others. For more than a week, | did not get 
even a glimpse of Gandhiji. | was a prisoner in that 
room on the ground floor. And then, one evening Andrews 
asked me to accompany him to attend Gandhiji's evening 
prayers and | felt the thrill of the thought that at last and 
for the first time | was going to see Gandhiji at close 
quarters. 


The sun had just set as | climbed the stairs behind my 
venerable Professor. By the time we reached Gandhiji's 
room it was full of silent figures on the carpet on the floor. 
The electric lights had been switched off. In the dim light 
of evening | could only see a thin and indistinct figure on 
the cot wrapped in folds of snow-white Khadi. | knew 
that was Gandhiji. He looked a frail figure etched in 
delicate, peaceful lines against the indistinct evening 
light which came in through the open window. | could 
‘also distinguish the faces of the leaders of the Muslim, 
Christian, Sikh and Hindu communities sitting around the 
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cot with bowed heads. Then someone suddenly struck up 
the cadences of the prayer, the pattern of which became 
classical in later years in the history of India. Again and 
again the voices of prayer rose and fell inside that room. 
There was complete silence after the prayers; no one 
spoke a word. 


The solemnity, universality and dynamics of this Gandhian 
prayer overwhelmed me. In ithad been included selections 
from the scriptures of all the great religions. Then Gandhiji 
spoke a few words in a low.but clear voice. He asked 
everyone present to create goodwill and cordiality among 
all the communities in the country. He pleaded for the 
unbreakable unity of the millions of people inhabiting 
India. He wanted the service of God through the service 
of the poorest in the country. The eternal spirit of love 
and charity appeared to fill the room. All the great 
leaders present promised to create the communal unity 
Gandhiji wanted. They spoke one after the other without 
hesitation. Then those assembled left quietly. All the time 
the fast was going on, the great conference of leaders 
and the representatives of the parties was sitting under 
the magnificent chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
discover ways and means of establishing firmly Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr Ansari and Maulana 
Mohammed Ali among the Muslims and Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajagopalachari, Jawaharlal Nehru and Swami 
Shradhananda among the Hindus played an important 
role at the conference. Dr F. Westcott, the Metropolitan 
of India and Master Tara Singh, the leader of the Sikhs, 
were also conspicious at the conference. Prof. Andrews 
every evening brought the news from the conference to 
fasting Gandhi. | heard high praise from his lips for 
Rajagopalachari and Jawaharlal Nehru for the noble 
contribution they made at the conference. While the 
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conference was going on the crowds around ~* Dilkush' 
swelled more and more everyday. Muslims and Hindus 
held common prayers on their own. 


Outside, in the whole of India a mighty stirring of the 
human conscience was taking place. Thousands of meetings 
were held all over the country at which Hindus and 
Muslims fraternised with each other and took the pledge 
to jointly fight for the freedom of India. There was thus 
established between fasting Gandhiji inside * Dilkush' 
and millions of people in the country a living link, the 
vibrations of which | could almost hear in the little room 
of Prof. Andrews. The conference under the leadership 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru drew up elaborate plans for 
establishing not only Hindu Muslim unity but the unity of 
all the communities of India. It was thus really a National 
Unity Convention. 


The fast was over at last. The breaking of the fast 
was a simple but a beautiful ceremony. Heaps of flowers 
filled the room with beauty and fragrance. Prayers from 
the different religions were given by the leaders of religions 
who were present. The pledge of National Unity was 
solemnly taken by everyone present. As | watched what 
was taking place } knew | was looking at an event of 
historic significance to my country. | realised that some 
great spiritual power had acted en the minds of men and 
turned them from mutual suspicion to trust and from the 
weakness of disunity to dynamic self-reliance and unity. 


| watched the scene and heard the prayers with all 
the critical and intellectual attitude | could summon. | 
said to myself that | must not be swept away. | tried to 
keep a hold on myself. But, even as the prayers were 
going on something began to pound inside me. It was 
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not a physical experience, but a mental one absolutely. | 
saw the frail figure on the bed and looked at the many 
mighty men of India's destiny sitting with heads bowed in 
reverence around the central figure on the cot. The 
question came to me, how did this little man succeed in 
becoming the unquestioned leader of a political revolution 
and how on earth did he perform the magic of linking 
that revolution with nonviolence. How could at all a man 
of prayer become the leader of a revolution? All distinctions 
of caste, religion and creed melted in the power of 
devotion to the unseen God. My mind caught fire. The 
truth came to me in a flash that God existed and ruled the 
conscience of humanity. The intellect might not touch 
God and reason might also fail to reveal God. But, God 
did exist. No myth could hold and rule the hearts of men 
and women. God was truth and love in one and he who 
lay on the bed fasting, so that Hindus and Muslims might 
come together in goodwill and in understanding, was the 
symbol of that truth and love. The spirit of God appeared 
to hover close within that room. A man had brought God 
into the room. | felt it unmistakably with the touch of my 
mind. | said to myself, | may never see God nor know 
God fully, but this human symbol proved the truth of 
Godhood. | would follow the man who had brought God 
into that room. | took a silent vow. 


This was thirty and more years ago. | have tried to 
keep the pledge | gave to myself inside that room in ~ Dik 
‘kush'. | know | have often failed and slipped and even 
fallen. But, | have never once stopped trying to hold on 
to that pledge with all the strength in me. | met Gandhiji 
again and again after the above event. | lived close to 
him and worked under him for nearly a quarter of a 
century. More than once during these last many years | 
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have sometimes shocked or amused my friends by telling 
them that if | had not known Gandhiji, | would have been 
a life-long atheist and that perhaps the only party of 
which | could have become a member was the Communist 
Party! But, the moment | understood that a man of God 
could at the same time become the unhesitant and valiant 
leader of a great political and social revolution, | ceased 
to be an atheist and had no more need for the membership 
of the Communist Party. | have met innumerable other 
men and women who have said the same thing to me in 
different words. The world will realise in the coming 
years that Mahatma Gandhi has furnished the only alternative 
to the challenges of Communism in the modern world. 
The world must ultimately go the way of Lenin or Gandhi. 
All other ways will only be modifications and amendments 
of these two paths which have already been cut on the 
earth of history. 


For the first time | discovered something of Divine 
Power guiding and governing human life on this earth. 
That the power of this spirit can turn the tide of events 
and that such power of the spirit can be embodied in a 
man like Gandhiji was a revelation to me. | silently took 
the pledge in my heart that | would follow Mahatma 
Gandhi till the very end of my life. This pledge changed 
for ever my outlook and my life. 


The Ba in My Heart 


SOME 35 years have rolled by since | met Ba for the first 
time. And yet my memories of her are as clear as 
daylight. When | close my eyes and recall her to my 
mind what is the vision that comes to me? Not only the 
physical image but the mental one are both equally vivid. 
Physically it is a vital and vibrant spark of humanity, 
small in size, quick-footed, big and kindly eyed, a round 
soft face, the voice is clear and firm. The mental picture 
is one of gentleness but unflexibility. Ba comes back as a 
strong, brave woman symbolising the truth, whether in 
word or deed and challenging everybody to be equal to 
it. This full picture of the great and beloved woman can 
bring inspiration to each one of us as we take our place 
humbly in the long and interminable queue still marching 
in the footsteps of the Master. She was neither educated, 
nor an intellectual, nor a genius, nor specially gifted in 
any way and yet succeeded in rising herself and others 
with her to the heights of a woman's glory. Unlettered, 
she became wise; timid, she became valiant; humble, she 
became great just because she saw the truth and then 
held on to it with all her heart and strength. She became 
thus the symbol of what every woman can become, the 
least among them. 


A Wonderful Nurse to Bapu 


| first met Ba during Bapu's Hindu-Muslim Unity Fast 
in Delhi 1924. They were the days of extreme anxiety 
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and agony for Ba. | had the privilege of cooking for her 
or taking the food to her from time to time. | did so with 
awe and reverence. But Ba put me at my ease with her 
kind words and looks. She lived practically on fruits and 
milk during those days except for wheat rusks which she 
sometimes broke into her milk. Suddenly she would look 
up and say a word or two about Bapu's health as he lay 
fasting and then the tears would come to her eyes. She 
was a wonderful nurse to Bapu in his physical weakness 
arising from the fast. My heart went out to Ba she 
endured her agony without a murmur. When Bapu broke 
his fast at last Ba was smiling and shedding tears at the 
same time, and how everyone went and congratulated 
her on the occasion. Bapu took up the fiery cross again 
and again in his life for a cause. But Ba took up her 
cross simply to share in Bapu's sorrows and penance. 
No one can say who bore the greater burden, the great 
Field Marshal of Nonviolence as he led his people in one 
peaceful revolution after another and living in a continuous 
blaze of publicity or the meek and indomitable woman 
who lived in the shadows and wept in silence. | have an 
idea that Ba bore greater burdens throughout her life 
than Bapu and that without a murmur. 


The hard taskmaster | 
| spent the whole of 1925 as a member of Ba’s 
community kitchen in the Satyagraha Ashram in Sabarmati. 
The house was Bapu’s, but his writ did not run in the 
kitchen. It was Ba who ruled it. There were some 20 
Ashramites eating in her kitchen including some grand 
children. It was mostly a crowd of people from different 
parts of India. There was a Telugu doctor who swallowed 
chillies in secret and one or two others who slipped 
away occasionally to eat other food in the Ahmedabad 
_ city. But Ba ruled the kitchen with a measure of stern 
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discipline and a larger measure of maternal love. We 
were three or four of us helping Ba in cooking and 
serving. She was a hard taskmaster, particularly to 
herself. It was not as though Ba was simply supervising 
the little community kitchen. How many of us are not 
merely supervisors these days? But she cooked and 
cleaned and swept and served like the rest of us working 
with her. She demanded punctuality, scrupulous cleanliness, 
good manners and participation in some work or other 
from everyone eating in her kitchen. She worked with 
them and they saw her work and so everybody worked. 
Ours was thus a happy little kitchen community. 


But it had its own problems. And the biggest problem 
was that of gue$ts arriving Without prior notice to see 
Bapu. The lunch would be over and everything washed 
up and put away and Ba would be resting and we, her 
cooking assistants, would be in different parts of the 
Ashram doing other work and then suddenly some guests 
would arrive. | distinctly remember the day when Pandit 
Motilal Nehru arrived with a number of friends unexpectedly 
one afternoon after lunch was over. Lunch had to be 
prepared again. Bapu did not call for Ba who was lying 
down for her short afternoon nap. He called me and 
asked me to call also one of the others who was then on 
the kitchen staff. He asked us to start the cooking and let 
Ba know only when she woke up from her nap. But Ba 
heard the noises in the kitchen and woke up earlier and 
found out what was going on. She then went straight to 
Bapu asking why she was not called and if Bapu thought 
she was such a lazy old person! Bapu apologised 
diplomatically. Back in the kitchen Ba asked me why | 
had not called her earlier and | took shelter under 
Bapu’s words. Ba’‘s English was always very pleasant to 
hear and what she said on the present occasion was 
particularly nice. She said, “Bapu call you. Why you 
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not call me? Why you open kitchen without my permission?” 
| apologised humbly. The next moment Ba made herself 
busy and Motilalji and his friends were served a splendid 
hot lunch in record time. When Motilalji complimented 
her she beamed with delight. 


My special education under Ba 

| have had my education in more than one place and 
under a few great Gurus. But my education under Ba 
stands out as something very special. My daily routine 
under Ba had in it the genuine elements of Basic Education 
long before Bapu expounded Nai Talim. | said my 
Namaste to Ba at 4.30 a.m. at the door of the little 
community kitchen every day. If! was late by a minute | 
she would say “Why you late, go hurry and bring milk?” 
That meant | had to run with three big pots to Ashram 
dairy without another word and bring back the morning 
supply of milk. Two pots would be cow’s milk and the 
third small pot would contain Bapu’s goat milk. Then | 
would light two coal stoves and boil the milk. Ba would 
be watching and herself busy preparing part of the 
breakfast. Breakfast was served at 6.30 a.m. and Ba 
was a great one for insisting on everybody eating a 
good breakfast. She would particularly insist that no 
one shirked eating a piece of red gur with cold chapaties 
left over from the previous evening. White sugar was 
taboo. If she saw any one rejecting the gur she would 
come up quickly and see that the delinquent swallowed it 
without further ado. She had the good-bad habits of the 
Indian mother forcing more food upon the children. 
Lunch time and a couple of hours before would be full of 
work and bustle in the kitchen. Fires would be burning, 
vegetables boiling, chapaties rolling with Ba presiding 
at the very centre of the picture. With what speed she 
could roll the chapaties, roast them over the live coal and 
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then toss them on a plate for smearing ghee on them. 
Ba’s kadhi (curry) was a favourite item with all of us. Ba 
gave some work or other to every member of the kitchen 
community to do. The evening meal was another occasion 
for quick work and then cleaning up. Ba always took 
her food after the others had finished and it was her 
particular delight to make her assistants sit down with 
her and ply them with food. If you did not eat well her 
quick question would come, “You not well? Why you not 
eating well?” She had no respect for weak stomachs 
though she would be very sympathetic. She would take 
motherly care if any one was ill. But she always looked 
happy when some one sitting with her ate a good meal. 
She was fond of coffee and | won my first spurs with her 
by making good South Indian coffee for her. She did not 
fully approve of Bapu coming into the kitchen and meddling 
with food arrangements. She would herself prepare 
Bapu’s own food with meticulous care, but that was 
another matter. Bapu knew Ba’s mind very well and 
seldom put his foot into the kitchen. 


What | learnt under Ba in that little kitchen at the 
Satyagraha Ashram were lessons in strict punctuality, 
spotless cleanliness, untailing good conduct, co-operativeness 
and strict obedience to rules. These lessons have helped 
me considerably throughout my life. Years later | was a 
prisoner at the Central Jail in Vellore. Rajaji once came 
to see me in my cell from another part of the same prison 
where he was in the A class. | was in the B class. He 
paused at the door of my cell and hesitated to come in 
and said, “your cell is so spotlessly clean, | do not want 
to come in and bring any mud or sand into it.” He was 
being cynical and friendly at the same time. | told him, 
“| learnt this from Ba”, and then | related how Ba would 
not tolerate one dirty spot or speck in her kitchen. Ba 
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never tolerated any unnecessary argument. All work 
was a duty and no one should argue about duties to be 
performed. Her whole life was one long saga of duties | 
performed without arguments and without hesitation. 


A Radiant Legacy 


Later my niece Saraswathy married Ba’s grandson 
Kantilal. Itwas an intercaste and inter-provincial marriage. 
She never raised any objection. She had completely 
given up caste and caste distinctions. | remember Bapu 
telling me that it pleased him very much that Ba never 
said a word against the marriage proposal just because 
it was intercaste. From the earlier days when Ba had not 
given up caste, it was a long journey in her pilgrimage 
with Bapu when she at last gave up caste altogether. 


When Ba passed away as a prisoner of the British 
Government on 22nd February 1944 | was the Working 
Editor of the Indian Express in Madras and wrote a 
leading article entitled “The moving finger writes” which 
enraged the then Governor of Madras so much that he 
threatened to smash the paper. My article attacked Lord 
Wavell who was the then Viceroy of India characterising 
him almost as a coward afraid of releasing an ailing old 
woman on the point of death from the prison into which 
he had cast her. | wrote that an empire afraid of a Ba 
was a doomed empire. 


Bapu left his indelible imprint on the history of India 
and the world. But inside that imprint and at its very 
heart will remain the image of Ba. Bapu and Ba were 
inseparable, each strengthened the other. Each was 
completed by the other. One without the other would not 
have reached the heights to which both climbed up at 
last, leaving a radiant legacy for India and the world. 
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Mahatma Gandhi and Some of 
His Great Muslim Companions 


HINDU-MUSLIM unity was one of Mahatma Gandhi's 
great dreams for India. This dream was born and grew in 
his mind first in South Africa. Among his brave and 
patriotic supporters in South Africa there were several 
leading Muslims. Through all the years of his travail and 
agony in South Africa, these Muslim friends stood faithfully 
and valiantly by his side. Himself a devout Hindu and an 
uncompromising vegetarian, he lived among his Muslim 
companions who were devoted to their own religion and 
accustomed to their flesh-diet without any strain or 
condescension. This was proof of his spiritual tolerance 
and constancy of comradeship from those very early 
years. He proved in South Africa that believing Hindus 
and faithful followers of Islam could live and work together 
and face suffering and sacrifice for a common cause. He 
returned to India from South Africa fully convinced that it 
was his special mission to establish Hindu-Muslim unity on 
a firm and solid foundation. From the very beginning of 
his public life in India, Mahatma Gandhi, therefore lived 
in close companionship with Muslim leaders, who too 
were thirsting for the freedom of their country. | have vivid 
personal recollections of many of this Muslim leaders who 
stood with Gandhiji in the Indian Freedom Movement. Let 
me now try to share with my readers some of these 
valuable personal reminiscences of mine. 
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The first two famous personalities | recall were Maulana 
Mohammed Ali and Moulana Shoukat Ali. When Gandhiji 
espoused the Khilafat cause and amalgamated it with 
the Swaraj Movement, the Ali brothers were drawn closely 
to him. In fact, Gandhiji and the Ali brothers were for a 
time the most powerful trinity in Indian politics. Mohammed 
Ali possessed a magnetic personality and was a fiery 
Urdu orator. With his Oxford education and keen 
intellect he became the unchallenged leader of the Muslims 
of his time. Moulana Shoukat Ali was giant of a man 
weighing nearly 300 pounds and with a voice like the 
roar of a licn. At big mass meetings he would bare his 
right arm from the shoulder and thunder that Allah had 
given him the arm to wield a sword but Mahatma Gandhi 
with his supreme courage and patriotism had converted 
him into a nonviolent soldier with the charka in his hand 
instead of the sword. The contrast between Gandhi and 
Shoukat Ali was astonishing as they appeared on platform 
after platform facing huge crowds. The Ali brothers held 
the minds of 90 million Muslims in the hollow of their 
hands. It was with their support and that of their followers 
Mahatma Gandhi was able to get the resolution approving 
Non-coaperation passed at the special session of the 
Indian National Congress. Every time the people shouted, 
“Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai” they also raised the cry “Mohammed 
Ali-ki-jai" and "Shoukat Ali-ki-jai”. The author remembers 
many occasions when as a young man he joined in 
raising these strident slogans. It can be stated without 
any hesitation that the Ali brothers brought the Muslims 
into the National Congress Movement. 


It has however to be remembered that there were 
Muslim leaders who though less popular than the Ali 
brothers were probably honoured and trusted even more. 
| can only name a few of them and draw their picture for 
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the readers. Perhaps the most revered Muslim leader at 
the time was Hakim Ajmal Khan, the renowned Unani 
physician and one of the conscience-keepers of Gandhiji. 
He had founded the great Tibbia Medical College and 
Hospital which attempted to work out some synthesis 
among the three great systems of medicine in India— 
Ayurveda, Unani and Allopathy. Hakim Ajmal Khan had 
the high air of a Nawab and was the epitome of Islamic 
culture. In all matters concerning the destiny of Muslims, 
Gandhiji always turned to him for advice which Gandhiji 
accepted in perfect good faith. There was then Dr M.A. 
Ansari, one of the leading Doctors in the city of Delhi. 
He was something like what Dr B.C. Roy was in Calcutta. 
He had come into prominence when he led the Indian 
delegation to meet Mustafa Kamal Pasha to plead for the 
restoration of the Caliphate. For many years he took 
personal charge of Gandhiji’s health and attended on 
him every time Gandhiji was ill. He had a noble figure 
and a heart of gold. 


Then came Maulana Azad, a Muslim scholar and 
Divine of international fame. He had a magnificent 
personality and looked like some Muslim Emperor stepping 
out of the canvas of history. His eloquence as an Urdu 
orator was considered matchless in the whole of India. 
He had edited a journal in Arabic calling on the Muslims 
to join hands with Hindus to fight for the freedom of 
India under the leadership of Gandhiji. This journal 
helped to introduce Gandhiji to the Muslim world outside 
India, in the Arabic and Turkish countries. Even today, 
long after his death, his scholarly writings on Islamic 
theology and philosophy are valued throughout the Islamic 
world. Maulana Azad never wavered in his loyalty to 
Gandhiji’s leadership and when India became independent, 
Pandit Nehru our first Prime Minister, felt honoured when 
Maulana Azad joined his cabinet as Minister of Educatics. 
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We have then the legendary figure of Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan who became known as the Frontier Gandhi. A 
redoubtable leader of the Pathans of the Frontier Province, 
he succeeded in raising an army of nonviolence from his 
province, called the “Red Shirt Volunteers.” Here was 
an instance of militant and violent Pathans turning to 
nonviolent battle in the Indian freedom movement. The 
frontier Gandhi added tons of strength to India's battle 
for freedom under Gandhiji. Luckily this grand old 
Muslim hero was still alive and was the honoured guest 
of the Government of India during Gandhiji's Centenary 
year. We now come to another heroic Muslim leader 
who helped in winning the freedom of India. He was 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, called the lion of Kashmir, 
who passed away leaving a grand rainbow of glory 
behind him. He was perhaps the only Muslim leader 
who refused to surrender to the all powerful Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah who later carved out Pakistan. As the leader 
of the freedom struggle, the great Sheikh made a significant 
contribution to the freedom of India. 


No one can forget the role of Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
in this story. It was a tremendously negative role but 
even so he helped in throwing out British rule from India. 
Mahatma Gandhi did his utmost to win over Mr Jinnah 
for a united and independent India but failed to do so. 
This will remain one of Gandhiji's great failures. The 
result was ultimately the partition of India causing much 
bloodshed and suffering and almost a civil war. But the 
genius of Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, Rajaji and Azad saved 
India from a collapse. These great leaders and their 
comrades rebuilt India on the new foundation of a free 
constitution produced by a Constituent Assembly. India 
then emerged as a Sovereign Independent Republic, 
even though part of old India was cut away to make 
another Independent state called Pakistan. Itis astonishing 
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to remember that there are even today more Muslims in 
India than in Pakistan or Bangladesh. These millions of 
Muslims are honoured partners with all our other citizens 
enjoying equal status in the building up of the great 
Indian Republic. 


lt is not as though | have brought back to our memory 
all the great Muslims who were participants in our freedom 
movement. There were in the different provinces and 
even in the districts outstanding Muslim patriots who 
strengthened the fibre of freedom and Gandhiji's hands 
as he gently but firmly pushed out the British Empire. 
National revolutions ending in the freedom of colonial 
people was nothing new in history. What was new 
however was how under Gandhiji and his fellow Muslim 
patriots a vast nonviolent struggle ended the mightiest 
Empire in history. It was not easy for the Muslims and 
the Hindus to have fought together so valiantly and long 
as they did under Gandhiji's leadership. No other leader 
but Gandhiji could have accomplished this miracle. There 
were occasionally severe setbacks in our nonviolent war 
of independence. No one can forget the Mapilla rebellion 
in Malabar in which the Muslims almost established a 
kingdom of their own at the cost of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Then there was in the North West Frontier the Kohat 
tragedy which also put a severe strain on Hindu-Muslim 
unity. But when such dark days came Mahatma Gandhi 
stood like inviolable rock and with him his great Muslim 
comrades, who would not let Hindu-Muslim unity be 
swept away by occasional outbursts of communal frenzy. 


And then, when finally Mahatma Gandhi laid down 
his life with supreme courage for Hindu-Muslim Unity, he 
also laid the secure foundation for our future socialist, 
secular and democratic Republic which stood out as a 
shining example for all the world to know and to follow. 
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In other words, the final act of Gandhiji when he fell 
before the bullets of a fanatic Hindu assassin was one of 
redeeming the pledge and the dream of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity with which he returned from South Africa more 
than 30 years ago. This was perhaps his greatest 
achievement from which our Motherland still stands 
to gain. 


Mahatma Gandhi and His 
Christian Companions 


| WAS a student in the final year of the High School 
when something very startling came into my ken. It was 
an article in the "Swarajya" of Madras, then edited by 
Andhra Kesari Prakasam. It was the reproduction of a 
Sermon delivered by Rev. John Haynes Holms in the 
Community Church in New York. In that Sermon Rev. 
Holms went out listing the greatest man in the world of 
his time. He mentioned three outstanding names. The 
first was that of Romain Rolland, the second of Lenin and 
the third of Mahatma Gandhi. The preacher extolled the 
greatness of each one of these personalities with conviction 
and courage. Romain Rolland was a soaring idealist 
and the embodiment of profound humanism but he was 
no man of action. Lenin aimed at a new human society 
of total equality, economic, social and political; but his 
revolution was bloody and ruthless and millions perished 
in the struggle. Then Rev. Holms came to Mahatma 
Gandhi and asserted that this leader of India embodied 
the highest spirituality and equally a gloriously practical 
method of nonviolent action. Thus Mahatma Gandhi 
was the greatest man in the world of the time. | read this 
reproduced Sermon of a great Christian Divine along 
with fellow students over and over again. Long afterwards 
| had the pleasure and privilege of meeting Rev. Holms 
when he visited India to meet and talk to Mahatma 
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Gandhi. Through the Indian struggle for freedom, Rev. 
Holms was one of India's staunchest supporters in the 
United States. 


But earlier than Rev. Holms' testimony, there was 
another Christian biographer of Gandhiji who pointed 
out how our great leader exemplified in practice Christ's 
teaching in his own life and work in South Africa. This 
was Rey. J.J. Doke who wrote a little book on Gandhiji 
entitled An Indian Patriot in South Africa. Rev. Doke 
helped Gandhiji in every way in the South African struggle 
of Indians for elementary justice and fair play. 


Itwas in South Africa again that Mr Polak, a British lawyer 
joined hands with Gandhiji to fight for the rights of Indians. 
Mr Polak was one of Gandhiji's companions throughout his 
life. When the nonviclent revolution in India faced crisis after 
crisis, Mr Polak every time championed India's cause before 
his own country and the world. His work for India was 
certainly an asset in our struggle for freedom. 


It was once more during the South Africa struggle 
that Gandhiji found his greatest Christian companion in 
Rev. C.F. Andrews who ever since played a very significant 
part in our nonviolent revolution in India. He became 
Gandhiji's faithful interpreter to England and the world. 
His voice counted in India and England throughout Gandhiji's 
life and struggle for freedom in India. The Indian people 
crowned him with the title "Deenabandhu", the friend of 
the poor and down-trodden. His pet name C.F.A. was 
annotated affectionately and admiringly by Gandhiji as 
Christ's Faithful Apostle. The name of Rev. Andrews will 
ever be remembered with love and gratitude by the 
people of India. None of us will ever forget how 
~ "Charlie and Mohan" remained life-long friends till the 
very end. Along with Rev. Andrews there was another 
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English Christian who stood with Gandhi and helped him 
in every way. This was W.W. Pearson who became a 
teacher and rural reconstruction worker in Santiniketan 
under Poet Rabindranath Tagore. | knew Andrews and 
Pearson intimately for many years. Deep inside me is my 
constant love and gratitude for these two Englishmen 
who loved and served Gandhiji more than any one else 
in the Western Christian World. 


In India itself there were four outstanding Christians 
who worked with Gandhiji for the freedom of India in 
different ways. These were Barrister George Joseph, Dr 
J.C. Kumarappa, Mr Aryenayakam and Mr S.K. George. 
George Joseph helped in the political field and when 
Gandhiji was arrested by the British Government, he 
took over for a time the editorship of Gandhiji's journal 
Young India. Dr J.C. Kumarappa with his education in 
England and the United States became Gandhiji's leading 
economist who organised and led the All India Village 
Industries Movement. Dr Kumarappa was the fore-runner 
of the great British economist Schumacher, who expounded 
his theory of "Small is Beautiful". In fact Kumarappa 
and Schumacher were the twin expounders of the essentials 
of Gandhian economics. Gandhiii depended very much 
on Kumarappa to buiid up his village industries movement. 
Born in a leading Christian family of South India and 
educated in England and the United States, Kumarappa 
lived a simple and saintly life to give meaning to Gandhian 
economics. Then there was Mr Aryanayakam, a distinguished 
Singalese Christian from Ceylon who was once a shining 
light in the International Y.M.C.A. He was an educationist 
who came out of the Cambridge University and became 
Gandhiji's Education Secretary. He made his home in 
the little Gandhian Village of Sevagram and organised 
Nai Talim (New Education) under Gandhiji's guidance. 
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He was for many years the leading figure in the Basic 
Education Movement which aimed at education through 
productive work, the main plank of educational reconstruction 
under Gandhiji. He will long be remembered for his 
pioneering work for basic education in India. 


Finally there was S.K. George, who took a Bachelor's 
Degree of Divinity from Serampur. He was being groomed 
for the place of a Bishop in the Anglican Church. When 
he came under the moral influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
he gave up his career in the Church and joined Gandhiji's 
Satyagraha Movement. He wrote forcibly in the Indian 
press challenging Christians in India to follow Gandhiji's 
call for nonviolent struggle against British Raj. He soon 
became Mahatma Gandhi's Secretary of inter-religious 
understanding and .co-operation. Gandhiji's doctrine 
"Sarva-Dharma-Samanathwa" attracted him greatly and 
he became the finest Christian exponent of this Gandhian 
teaching. He wrote a famous book entitled Gandhi's 
Challenge to Christianity with an introduction by 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan. This book created a stir in Christian 
circles at the time it was published. It was S.K. George 
who drew many Christian young men to understand 
Gandhiji and to follow him in his nonviolent revolution. 


The great French Savant Romain Rolland created a 
great stir in Europe among intellectuals when he wrote 
his book on Mahatma Gandhi. He, of course, wrote in 
French. But translations of his work appeared in almost 
every European language. For the first time Mahatma 
Gandhi's message of truth and nonviolence reached the 
people of Europe. There were several other Christian 
writers who wrote and explained Mahatma Gandhi's 
philosophy and work to the world. Among them were 
Richard Greg, Vincent Sheean, Louis Fischer and Robert 
Payne. One of the best biographies of Gandhiji is the 
joint product of three British leaders Polak, Brailsford 
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and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. The last was the Secretary of 
State of India in the British Cabinet. That three such 
distinguished Britishers including a Cabinet Minister should 
have joined to produce one of the best biographies of 
Gandhiji is itself something historically very rare and 
significant. It can be stated without hesitation that more 
brilliant and authentic books on Gandhiji have been 
written by Western Christian writers than by writers and 
interpreters from within India. 


Mahatma Gandhi was firmly rooted in the Hinduism 
of the Upanishads and the Gita. But while his roots were 
deep in the soil of Hinduism, the branches of his mind 
spread over the whole world and included all other great 
religious traditions in history. His Hinduism cherished 
and acknowledged the greatness of other religions. He 
never hesitated to express his indebtedness to the Christian 
Gospels, to the Qoran and the Dhammapada of Buddha. 
He was deeply convinced that all the great religions 
should not merely tolerate each other but learn from each 
other and thus come nearer to the fullness of the reality of 
God. He, therefore, won the hearts of the leaders of the 
Christian, Muslim and Buddhist systems of thought and 
spiritualism. One ingredient of his daily prayer was his 
acceptance of "Sarva-Dharma-Samanathwa". He was 
thus the greatest spiritual reconciler of our time. And so, 
he attracted the saints, the leaders and the thinkers of 
every religion and country. Indian Nationalism, he said 
repeatedly, was all inclusive and excluded the truths of 
no other religion or philosophy. Mahatma Gandhi in the 
setting of his Muslim and Christian companions does 
make a most fascinating picture. May the memory of that 
picture inspire the different communities in our country to 
live together in peace, understanding and unity to make 
India worthy of Gandhiji's life and work. Let me close 
with chanting the mantra "Mahatma-Gandhi-ki-jai". 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


MEMORIES, priceless beyond all words, illumine my 
mind. In this moment, not of sorrow or pain, but of 
wonder and perplexity, these memories come upon me 
and envelop me like streams of light. | will not shed a 
tear. | will not give a sigh. That today will be unforgivable 
profanity. It is not sighs and tears that the great passing 
away of Gurudev calls forth from us. That is the common 
thing every common death calls for. But Gurudev was 
nota common man. He did not live a common life. He 
has not died a common death. In the Gitanjali, several 
years ago when life was yet young with him, he had 
asked himself, "What will you offer to death when death 
comes and knocks at your door?" He had answered 
with marvellous and noble vision. "Oh! | will place 
before him the full and overflowing vessel of my life. | 
will never let him go with empty hands." And now in his 
eighty-first year with the whole world as his witness he 
has literally kept his word to death, that tremendous and 
inescapable fulfilment of all truly great lives. To most, 
death is only an end. It is a mere cutting-off. It is 
darkness after light. But to those like Rabindranath, 
death is nothing but a resplendent fulfilment. For such, it 
has no sting whatever. Death comes to them like fruitioning 


_ This article was written for the Modern Review, Calcutta, when 
Dr G. Ramachandran was a political prisoner in the Vellore Central 
Jail and when he learnt that Rabindranath Tagore had passed 
away. 
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after flowering. The flowering may be full of enchanting 
scents and exquisite colourings, but fruitioning is the 
more precious and real substance of fulfilment. Gurudev 
has died only to be deathless. They say he is dead. | 
say he cannot die. Death, as we ordinarily understand 
it, stands defeated. Death as he understood it, as the 
friend and the fulfilment of life, stands proud and thrilled 
at the gift or immortality laid in its hand. "I! will place 
before death the full vessel of my life". He has now done 
that. Nota small, little penurious, undeveloped or unrealised 
life has he now placed in the hands of death. But a 
mighty, indescribably rich, varied and noble, fully grown, 
all-round, perfectly fulfilled and radiant life has he placed 
before death. Is it any wonder then that death itself 
stands awestruck and humbled before the burden of 
blazing light it must now carry for ever in its hand. 
Therefore let us not weep or sorrow as for a common 
death. Let us rather rejoice. Let us be thankful that such 
a man lived so greatly in our time and has died in such a 
magnificent fulfilment. Let us understand at last what a 
fraud is the common concept of death and its terrors. Let 
-us burn to ashes the earthly body from which the breath 
has fled, and scatter the ashes to the sun and the winds, 
knowing that each atom of it will leap up again like 
flaming torches, like great beams of deathless light. Let 
us then ignore death. Let us remember Gurudev's vast 
and incalculable legacies of dreams and thoughts and 
the countless forms of beauty he created in word and 
song, and the innumerable achievements in which he will 
live for ever. Not in some heaven or other unknown and 
unknowable place will he live for ever. He will live 
deathlessly here and in this great world, under this vast 
sky which he loved in all its moods and tones, in the 
midst of this endless and radiant Nature which he read 
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like an open book, and above all in the minds of the 
millions of men and women who owed so much of their 
joy and their understanding to him, and in the minds of 
their children and children's ah ilenan, 


Every great man has his own special background 
which is partly historical and partly his own creation. It 
is against such a special background alone that we can 
see him at his best and greatest. For Rabindranath also 
there was such a vital background. That was Santiniketan. 
It was there that he blossomed to his fullness. It was 
there that his poems and songs rose in an increasing 
symphony of immortal beauty and immortal truth. It was 
there that he wove the patterns of his dynamic philosophy 
of the unity of mankind, cutting across every obstacle of 
race, nation, creed and caste. It was there that his vision 
of the Visvabharati was born and nurtured. It is there 
that his ashes will now rest in peace for ever. 


There is in Santiniketan a Sal-avenue. It is to that 
avenue that my mind runs today. There, from the eastern 
end comes a royal figure. Not in any kingly robe or in 
any external decoration does the kingliness lie. It is 
there in his tall and majestic figure. Some Roman or 
Mughal emperor might have had such a figure. He 
approaches in simple flowing robes which cover him 
from head to foot. His hair is snow-white, and yet his 
gait is unbent and his walking firm. His hands are held 
behind his back. Even from the distance his broad brow 
rises like a great marble dome crowned by the Himalayan 
snows of his hair over his great shining eyes and his 
nobly moulded Aryan nose. There is such serenity flowing 
from-him, such peace and self-possession, that you ask, 
"Is it some Maharishi of old, re-risen, who is approaching?" 
And as he approaches slowly, you see a smile lighting 
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up his whole face, his eyes glowing like stars. Boys and 
girls of Santiniketan greet him with bowed heads and 
folded hands. He has a smile and a kind word for 
everybody. But the little children do not stand away in 
reverence like the elders. They run to him shouting, 
"Gurudev!" and cluster round him in utter childlike irreverence. 
With the children he will crack joke after joke. There 
arise peals of laughter from among them in which his 
voice is that of the most glad-hearted of children. They 
lay hands on his robes and pull him till he consents to sit 
somewhere with them in the shade of some spreading 
tree. They ask him questions. He gives them answers 
which make them break into fresh peals of laughter. 
Then suddenly there is silence, for he is telling them a 
story or singing them a song. Itis a magic circle. It is the 
Eden of children. Elder students and other men and 
women of Santiniketan come and sit around, a little 
behind the children, and seeing them he will say laughingly, 
"Why are you here, you old people? This is our, the 
children's durbar". He was so much one of them! 


Day after day he has come walking in serenity and in 
beauty down that Sal-avenue. Day after day we used to 
greet him there and touch his feet and feel ennobled. 
That Sal-avenue was so full of him in those great days. 
Those trees can never forget him. They will miss him. 


It was once a rainy day. There were no class rooms 
or lecture halis worth the name in Santiniketan. The 
classes, one morning started in passing sunshine. A 
class of little children was going on in the grove behind 
the library. The rain gently started without warning. The 
children did not want to break up the class. The teacher 
was hesitating. Suddenly there was an uproarious voice 
coming from the side of the library. Rabindranath was 
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approaching with an armful of umbrellas shouting, "An 
umbrella for a song, an umbrella for a song!" The 
children broke up the class at once. They ran to him 
joining in the fun. Gurudev had come to the library in . 
the morning and seeing the rain start had gathered all 
the umbrellas in the library verandah without asking 
anybody's permission. And yet, it is this same glad- 
hearted and child-souled poet and prophet who has also 
given us the profoundest philosophy, and sorrowed deeply 
over the many tragedies of modern civilisation. 


Those were the first years after the Visvabharati University 
was started at Santiniketan. Most of us, the first batch of 
students, were non-cooperators from various Government 
schools and colleges. Most of us were Khadi-clad "Gandhi 
Fanatics". | was the head of the gang in those days. 
Gurudey had written some vigorous criticism of the Non- 
cooperation programme in the pages of the Modern 
Review. We were much agitated over it. We were sure 
Gurudev-was wrong and Gandhi right. We argued and 
shouted. Our classes became full of these wordy discussions. 
We made a nuisance of ourselves. The peace of Santiniketan 
was disturbed by these controversies conducted with 
much heat. There was also of course a strong student 
group supporting Gurudev's views. One day | suddenly 
got a message from Gurudev. Professors had told him 
that | was leading the opposition. The message was to 
the effect that Gurudev was glad that plenty of discussions 
were going on, but that he preferred to have some light 
along with the heat of controversy, and that therefore he 
would advise a full debate, and that he also would 
attend the debate gladly. | confess | felt a little nervous. 
In any other institution | would perhaps have been suspended 
or even dismissed. But our Guru was asking for further 
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and fuller discussion! That was his way with students. A 
big debate was arranged. Every student in Santiniketan 
attended. A motion was tabled: "In the opinion of this 
house Mahatma Gandhi's programme is the right one for 
India". | moved it before a crowded house. Our side let 
loose a flood of oratory. So did the other side. The late 
Sri. Kali Mohan Ghosh thundered at us and defended 
the views of Gurudev with great vigour. Votes were 
taken. We won. Gurudev was all the time sitting apart, 
behind the students. He appeared to enjoy the debate 
very much. He joined in the applause for and against 
the motion whenever it broke forth from the students. 
After the votes were taken Gurudev asked for permission 
to speak. And he spoke. When he spoke it was all light 
and no heat. He prefaced his talk by saying that the 
debate had given him great joy. "This Santiniketan will 
fail if it fetters your minds or makes you fear ideas. Even 
if every one of you hold an absolutely different view from 
mine, even so Santiniketan will still be your home. It will 
shelter you. Today is the day of my victory because my 
students have said freely and bravely that | am hopelessly 
in the wrong. | do not admit that | am wrong. But! want 
you to have the courage to say so, if that is your 
conviction. May Santiniketan always give you that freedom 
and courage!" He spoke for an hour. He pleaded 
against fanaticism. He did not admit that non-cooperation 
would succeed. It was too negative. It had possibilities 
in certain directions. But it was tending towards the 
same narrow nationalism which in Europe had made 
civilization into a mockery. It was impossible to reject 
entirely the progress of industrialism, which was like a 
force of nature. Industrialism could and ought to be 
controlled but it cannot be erased. Mere asceticism will 
not lead to freedom. Freedom demanded clear understanding 
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of objective realities and not only of moral values. 
Mahatma Gandhi was undoubtedly the greatest moral 
force in India, and hence the greater need to guard 
against his moral dictatorship. 


Rightly did Mahatma Gandhi call Gurudev the "Great 
Sentinel". What nobler or more courageous Sentinel of 
the human spirit has India produced since Gautama 
Buddha, 2500 years ago! Gurudev's final words that 
night still ring in my ears. "Do not accept anything 
because | say so or because it is my view. Wrestle with 
these problems with your own power of reasoning. You 
must fearlessly reject my view if your reasoning does 
not agree with mine. That | am the head of this 
institution gives me no right to enforce my ideas on you 
or to curtail your mental freedom. It is my duty in 
Santiniketan to guard the freedom of your mind as the 
most precious thing in the world. That is the mission of 
the Visvabharati. Let us think for one moment, of the 
thousands of gurus all the world over seeking to bend 
the mind and will of others to their own mind and will 
through fear and coercion of every kind, and let us 
think also with our heads bowed in love and reverence 
of this great Gurudev who taught us that the value of 
the freedom of the human mind was the greatest value 
under the sun. Never in all my life have | known a man 
with greater moral courage than Rabindranath. He had 
openly joined issues with Mahatma Gandhi on momentous 
occasions when the whole nation was being swept 
away by the magic of that super-man's resistless faith 
and matchless karma yoga. From his place as the 
"Greatest Sentinel" Rabindranath has protected the freedom 
ofthe mind in India against every attack. 


| will close with the last conversation | had with him in 
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his beautiful little mud-hut in Santiniketan, more beautiful 
than the palaces of kings, and yet simple like a hermitage. 
| was on a visit to Santiniketan after several years. He 
asked me about my work. | told him that! had taken a 
plunge into politics, and gave him the story of the struggle 
for political freedom in Travancore. He then said to me, 
"| always knew you could not keep away from these 
sttuggles. In a sense they are vital. In this new era in 
India, our struggle is no longer for individual liberation 
only. It is also for social liberation, but these are not 
contradictory. One cannot exist without the other. That 
is the secret we must now learn. In the struggle for 
collective freedom, however, let us do nothing which will 
kill individual freedom. |! am a profound admirer of 
Soviet Russia, but | have a fear that individual freedom 
does not as yet blossom there. In your politics, never 
stoop to a lie. Never dishonour the man in us and never 
take a short cut to victory. Victory is nothing. But we 
must reach victory with honour, through honour. Put your 
irust in men, and not only in programmes. Our great 
leader in India, Mahatma Gandhi, is right there. We 
must win only through pure and honourable methods. 
There are two things you must carry with you everywhere 
as an old student of the Visvabharati. Never give up 
your freedom of mind to friend or foe. Keep the windows 
of your mind open and free. Fanaticism is death to the 
human mind. And secondly, never think of any man, 
however little he might appear, as anything less than a 
man, a member of the great community of mankind, and 
never, as the member of a caste or a community or a 
nation or a race." 
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The Link Between Gandhi 
and Nehru 


| WISH to speak today to those who have known something 
of Gandhi and Nehru. My words will be of little value to 
those who have not cared to know something of life and 
work of these two giants of the 20th century. Even while 
their field of thought and action was largely inside India, 
they did their work in such a way that they often touched 
the life of the world at many significant points. | hope, 
therefore, that what | have to say on the subject of the 
link between Gandhi and Nehru will be of some interest 
and value to all my readers. 


That Gandhi and Nehru lived in India at the same 
time and worked together hand in hand for the freedom 
of India and to make independent India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic will show at once that there was a 
link between them in their political life. This is well- 
known in India and all over the world. After Gandhi 
passed away and Nehru was the Prime Minister of India 
for many years, the world often thought that Nehru spoke 
the mind of Gandhi. As Nehru visited many countries of 
the world as the Prime Minister of India, he wore the 
spotless white Gandhi cap on his head. This cap, as the 
late Chakravarti Rajagopalachari once said had become 
a part of the personality of Nehru. Gandhi never wore a 
Gandhi cap except in the very early years of his life and 
work. The Gandhi cap was an imitation of the jail cap 
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which Gandhi wore in the South African prisons. When 
he made the Gandhi cap into a part of what Nehru 
called the livery of freedom, he was emphasising the fact 
that every freedom fighter in India had to go to prison 
and wear a prison cap. So, when Nehru wore the 
Gandhi cap he was keeping alive one of the physical 
links between himself and Gandhi. That cap was part of 
the history of India under Gandhi. It was the historic 
symbol of Gandhian nonviolence. But | wish to speak 
today not on such a superficial link as a cap, but the 
deeper link between the two of our greatest men. They 
were very different in their personalities, family background, 
education, training and temperament. Gandhi was an 
ascetic in the best sense of the word. Nehru was a 
modern man of the world. Gandhi was intensely religious 
and Nehru was uncompromisingly scientific in outlook. 
Both were lawyers. But Nehru practised in a great city 
of India and Gandhi practised in far away South Africa 
where he had to face all the humiliations and insults of a 
white racist Government. Gandhi believed that not a 
dead leaf was lifted by the wind from where it lay and 
dropped elsewhere except at the will of God. To Gandhi, 
therefore, God was immanent and vibrant in every atom 
of the universe. He lived in self-surrender to such a God 
and plunged into revolutionary political action for freedom 
and justice in the faith that God was the Captain of his 
army of revolt. Nehru studied politics scientifically and 
organised politics without any reference to God or to His 
Kingdom. To Gandhi, nonviolence was the law of life. 
To Nehru it was the best method of organised action 
under certain historic circumstances in India. Gandhi 
was no eager reader of modern writers. He concentrated 
on spiritual and ethical writings with only a passing 
knowledge of modern economics and science. Nehru 
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was a voracious reader and even his home became a 
library packed with books on every conceivable subject. 
Gandhi's life was deeply coloured by Jainism and Hinduism 
and Nehru's by modern secular science and literature. 
And yet for nearly 30 years, they worked together 
closely and intimately for the freedom of India and for 
revolutionising the social life of the people. They loved 
and trusted each other even when they sometimes differed 
on current political and economic issues. The Gandhi- 
Nehru link had thus far-reaching consequences for the 
history of India. 


It is generally known how much Gandhi influenced 
Nehru. The first deep influence on Nehru was that of his 
own father Motilal Nehru. But within a few years this 
influence was replaced by the deeper and more revo- 
lutionary influence of Gandhi. Nehru quickly slipped 
away from the Parliamentary politics of his father into his 
revolutionary politics of Gandhi. He found in Gandhi 
the most fearless leader of his time and also the most 
uncompromisingly truthful person. He also saw in Gandhi 
the depth of his passion for the down-trodden masses of 
India. He saw how Gandhi identified himself completely 
with the millions of the Indian people, understanding 
their suffering, echoing their voices of pain and protest 
and ultimately becoming their heroic and matchless champion. 
Nehru was deeply attracted by these qualities and credentials 
of Gandhi. He had never before known religious impulses 
being harnessed to political and economic revolution as 
Gandhi did. When Nehru looked at Gandhi even his 
resistance to religion faded away. He thought if there 
could be a revolutionary like Gandhi who was at the 
same time a deeply religious man, then religion was not 
a matter to be scoffed at. 
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Also if nonviolence could shatter an empire it was a 
worthwhile instrument of revolution. Every thought and 
action of Gandhi was based on his invincible faith in a 
God of freedom and justice and love. These led Gandhi 
to love the millions of his people, down to the poorest, 
and to become their servant and representative. That was 
how Gandhi achieved his deep humanism from his identification 
with a God after his own heart. Every thought and action 
of Nehru was rooted in as deep a humanism as Gandhi's. 
But the motivation was his love of man and not his faith in 
God. Starting from different ends, Gandhi and Nehru met 
together at the level of such a common and profound 
humanism. Nehru's humanism was the equal of Gandhi's 
spirituality and vice-versa. Here was the unbreakable link 
between the two. When Gandhi said that, God himself 
dare not appear before the hungry millions except in the 
form of food and work, Nehru looked up with instant 
understanding. When Gandhi said that, he had for long 
held that God was truth but had finally come to the 
conclusion that it would be truer to say that truth was God, 
again Nehru's mind sprang up in complete agreement. 
We all know Gandhi deeply influenced Nehru. But it is 
time we understood that, Nehru equally deeply influenced 
Gandhi. Gandhi might have ended up as a “ Rishi' on the 
Himalayas but for Nehru and Nehru might have become 
something of a violent revolutionary like Lenin but for 
Gandhi. Gandhi was never tired of saying that Nehru 
was as pure as a Crystal and as fearless and truthful as 
any saint. Nehru was equally never tired of saying that, 
while Gandhi appeared to be a religious man, he was at 
heart a political and social revolutionary. The main link 
was thus their profound humanism embodying their 
uncompromising love of truth, their abhorrence of all 
violence and above all their faith in the destiny of man. 
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Deenabandhu Andrews: 
A Centennial Tribute 


THE Sacred Memory of Deenabandu Andrews must for 
ever remain enshrined in the grateful mind of India. For 
two hundred years India and England were tied together 
by certain historic imperatives. This period was one of 
subjection of India within the British Empire. Such subjection 
is never good for any people. India therefore rebelled 
against British rule ana in the fullness of time won her 
freedom under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. India's 
struggle for freedom lasted for several decades and 
sometimes brought out the best and sometimes the worst 
in the character of England and India. Now that India is 
unfettered and free, it is for us to forget the dark chapters 
and the cruel figures cf those times. Let us, however, 
remember the brighter gleams and the nobler men and 
women from both the countries who played their part in 
the long struggle. india's greatest figure during this 
period was Mahatma Gandhi and England's noblest 
ambassador of the spirit to India was Deenabandhu 
Andrews. To them both will belong the credit that when 
India at last broke away from the British Empire, the 
parting took on the shape of a great and historic reconciliation 
rather than angry parting with hate for each other. 


As a student in the Visvabharati in the early nineteen 
twenties, the Deenabandhu was not only my professor of 
English but my guru in a deeper sense. He took classes 
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in English literature, in Religion and Philosophy and in 
World History. As a professor he had very little use for 
textbooks. He taught out of his vast scholarship and 
experience. His classes were, therefore, much more than 
class-room lectures. They were intimate and profound 
studies in which he and we the students were involved 
equally. He would often go out on world travels and 
then we missed him and his classes terribly. How we 
rejoiced every time he returned! He once returned from 
visiting Vaikom in Travancore where under Gandhi's 
inspiration the first big battle against untouchability was 
fought at the national level in 1922. He took our hearts 
by storm when he shared with us at a great meeting of 
students and teachers his throbbing experiences in Vaikom. 
He prophesied that the Vaikom Satyagraha would be the 
beginning of the end of untouchability in India and 
pointed out how the Mahatma had with his unerring 
instinct touched and changed the mind of India where it 
was weakest and most guilty. 


When Andrews took his classes in English literature 
he revealed to us its place in comparative world literature. 
He would put Shakespeare in the context of Kalidasa, 
Bhasa and Tagore in India, of Goethe, Hauptmann and 
Schiller in Germany, etc. One impression left in our 
minds was of the unrivalled place of English poetry, 
French prose, German philosophy and the Russian novel 
in the whole area of world literature. Professor Andrews 
thus ranged over the frontierless vistas of the achievements 
of the human mind in every branch of learning and 
discovery. We thus learnt from him not only our own 
special subjects but their integration with world thought 
and the world mind. To Prof. Andrews every student was 
someone very close and intimate and about whom he 
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tried to understand everything that moved him or her. | 
remember how in a short time he had drawn from me my 
whole family and cultural background. Teaching was 
the least part of his teaching. The larger and more vital 
part of his teaching was our mutual association and the 
open-hearted sharing of all our thoughts and aspirations. 


He would face the most difficult situations of revolt 
and anger among students with deep personal sympathy 
and understanding and there never was such a thing as 
penal punishment of a student in his dictionary of life. 
We have the old saying that the best way to overcome 
your enemy is to make him your friend. Prof. Andrews 
firmly held on to the principle that the best way to 
overcome student indiscipline or revolt was to win them 
to introspection and self-correction. The world has seldom 
known a more effective or a nobler teacher of youth. 
Throughout his life he was the idol of Indian students and 
youth and he never failed to attend conferences of students 
whenever the call came to him. 


It is not easy to arrive at any just and full assessment 
of the personality, character and achievement of Prof. 
Andrews. It is only in the fitness of things that the Indian 
people are recalling to their minds these things concerning 
Prof. Andrews during the present first centenary of his 
birth. In any final assessment, the following will have to 
be included among other items: 


"Andrews was first and last a great Christian who 
incessantly endeavoured to live up to the teachings of 
Christ. And just because he was a true Christian, he 
blended his Christian spirit without effort and any 
strain with the great religious traditions of Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Islam. In this great adventure of the 
spirit, Tagore and Gandhi were of invaluable help to 
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him. His Christianity thus developed into a truly inter- 
religious Christianity. He then became a tireless 
champion of the poor and the oppressed anywhere 
in India and even outside. He achieved the distinction 
of being a great Christian divine and a revolutionary 
labour leader at the same time. He was gentleness 
and humility itself but never bent his knee before 
insolent might. His utter gentleness and his unbending 
strength and courage were the despair alike of oppressors 
and fanatics everywhere. He was a great teacher, 
beloved by students and youth. He was a great 
scholar of religion, philosophy, literature and history 
and he drew from the inexhaustible treasures of his 
knowledge to write some of the great books of our 
time. He was a great world traveller and went up 
and down from one end of the Earth to the other as 
though walking from one room to the next in the 
mansion of life. He brought Gandhi and Tagore 
together into an unbreakable understanding of each 
other in spite of some basic differences in their outlook 
and their ideas for the redemption of man. He was a 
bridge-builder between the East and the West. He 
loved India with a passion and devotion unequalled 
by anyone not born in India. He was perhaps the 
greatest gift of England to India. If England and 
India today after all that has happened are friends 
on the world scene it is more due to Prof. Andrews 
than to any other single English man or woman. That 
England and India alike learnt to esteem this dedicated 
servant of man is a tribute to the character of both the 
countries. When he died in the fullness of years and 
achievements, the whole of India and many men and 
women in England and throughout the world mourned 
his death as the loss of one of the noblest, wisest and 
bravest men of the twentieth century." 
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To study his life, to read his writings, to understand 
his ideas and to look into the vast range of his work 
will be in themselves almost a complete education for 
the youth of India. To make such a study by Indian 
students and youth is the challenge which must ring out 
from whatever is said and done to recall the memory 
of Deenabandhu Andrews during this first centenary of 


his birth. 


Let there be no doubt about this that the place of 
Andrews is alongside of Tagore, Gandhi, Schweitzer, 
and Martin Luther King as the immortals of our century 
who achieved greatness solely through moral and spiritual 
responsibility. This century has been prolific in dictators 
and political leaders who have achieved mighty renown, 
but long after the names of most of them are forgotten or 
only remembered as nightmares of tragic times, these 
names of the great servants of mankind will remain, 
remembered and cherished through uncounted centuries 
yet to be. 
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Horace Alexander 


NEXT to Rev. C.F. Andrews, there comes to our grateful 
memory Mr Horace Alexander, an English Quaker, who 
become a close associate of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhiji 
looked upon him as a real friend of India. For some 
twenty years in 1928 to 1948 he came to India many 
times to be of help to Gandhiji and to make his own 
countrymen realise that even while Gandhiji fought for 
the freedom of India from British rule he was at heart a 
friend of the British people. He made his home in the 
Quaker College close to Birmingham and was a teacher 
by profession. When Gandhiji was in England to attend 
the Round Table Conference he was of some help in his 
day to day work of correspondence and interviews. 
Gandhiji and he thus came close to each other and there 
are several invaluable letters and notes which Horace 
received from * Bapu'. He was also very much drawn to 
Vinobaji and his Bhoodan Movement. He wrote on 
Vinobgji's life and work as on Gandhiji, the last of which 
was entitled Gandhi Through Western Eyes. Two.of his 
other famous books are India in Ferment and India After 
Cripps. While Gandhiji was on fast in the Aga Khan 
palace in 1943 he came from England to meet Bapu. 
Later he walked with Gandhiji in Noakhali were Muslims 
and Hindus were locked together in deadly conflict. It 
gives us catch in the heart to remember that he saw 
Gandhiji as late as January 12, 1948. The government 
of India had earlier conferred on him the honour of 
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Padma Bhushan. Gandhiji paid him the affectionate 
tribute that though he was British born he was an Indian 
by heart! 


We wish to quote part of what Sri Devendra Kumar, 
former Vice-Chancellor of the Gandhigram Rural University 
wrote to us about Horace Alexander when he passed 
away: 

"The death of the British Quaker and friend of Gandhiji, 
Horace Alexander at the age of 100 in Philadelphia has 
taken away a true friend of India and one who along 
with Gandhiji envisioned a world where religions will 
bring people together rather than divide them. Along 
with well-known Gandhians in India including Kaka Saheb 
Kalelkar, $.K. George, J.C. Kumarappa, G. Ramachandran 
and others, he started a society called, "Fellowship of 
Friends of Truth". The FFT was loyal to the philosophy 
that no single religion is final or complete though all of 
them are fellow-seekers of the ultimate truth. This was in 
consonance with Gandhiji's concept of * Sarva Dharma 
Samanathva'. With the present difficult situation of 
communal troubles in India Horace's life message is as 
important today as it was in the forties when he worked 
with Gandhiji." | 

"This writer had the privilege of meeting Horace 
Alexander in the Quaker Headquarters in Philadelphia 
sometime before he died. He looked old and feeble but 
was being taken care of by his American wife. His mind 
was however very alert and he was full of memories of 
India and Gandhiji. Some of the things he said are 
worth quoting. His words were, © Bapu was undoubtedly 
one of the world's great men. But to me Gandhiji 
walking along through Noakhali among Muslim villages 
at a time when Hindus and Muslims were daily attacking 
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and killing each other is the one image | cherish more 
than any other. Gandhiji's nonviolence shone brighter 
and more redemptive in Noakhali at this time than at any 
time betore or after. It was almost as though the spirit of 
Christ had then come to the earth'. Britain and India 
fought each other for half a century but when they parted 
at last it was more like a great act of reconciliation. This 
was largely due to Gandhiji's nonviolence and to the 
friendship and co-operation of Englishmen like C.F. Andrews 
and Horace Alexander." 
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Gandhi Smriti and Darshan Samiti 


Gandhi Smriti* “~ Darshan Samiti (GSDS) was formed 
in 1984 by the — zr of Gandhi Darshan of Rajghat 
and Gandhi smi at 5, Tees January Marg. The basic 


aim an’ ‘cots of the Samiti is to propagate the life, 
missionat, — ~—_ ¢f Mahatma Gandhi through organising 
various soc tional and cultural programmes. 


~Sandhi Smriti 


Gandhi Sm: . u. 5, Tees January Marg, New Delhi is 
now a national memorial where the epic life of the Father 
of the Nation ended on Friday, January 30, 1948. The 
hallowed house treasures many memories of the last 144 
days of his life. The exhibition on the Mahatma, the room 
he lived in and the prayer ground where he fell a martyr 
with God's name on his lips attract a large number of 
visitors every day. The atmosphere reverberates with the 
bhajan he liked mast,“Easwar, Allah, fere naam... . 


Gandhi Darshan 


Situated close ts the Gandhi Samadhi at Ra,ghat, on 
a 36-acre land, Ga: dhi Darshan offers (i) comprehensive 
exhibition on Gar ahi spread out in four pavilions, (ii) 
Films auditorium, fi “onference hall, {iv) Camping facilities 
for major national and international camps, (v) Children's 
corner, [vi) \ibrary, and (vii) Photo Unit which supplies 


ph | “ition on Gandhi. 
én _ @r Programmes 
A ong the - programmes undertaken regularly 


are: (i) Taking Gandhi to Schools, (ii) Shanti Sena Training 
Programme, (iii) Mobile exhibitions, (iv) Seminars, workshops, 
symposia, special exhibitions and meetings for the promotion 
of Mahatma Gandhi's ideals and the causes identified 
with him, and (v) Gandhi Memorial Lectures. 


Gandhi Smriti and Darshan Samiti 
5, Tees January Marg, New Delhi 110011 


